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frigid depths of a critic's mind. Full justice, at
least in the letter, is done the eminent diarist. His
loyalty, his kindness, his generosity are all duly
emphasized. His literary opinions are condemned,
and his legal abilities are praised. His faults are
indulgently explained. And yet, for all its tact
and fairness, its humour and brilliance, the essay
is in a sense slightly repellent. One feels somehow
that Bagehot regrets not so much the loss of a
lovable old friend as the extinction of a rare and
amusing animal. He had treasured " Old Crabb "
not for being kind, but for being grotesque. Per-
haps he had always, in spite of his practical joke,
unconsciously resented the diarist's interminable
monologues. At any rate, the essay, though the
memoir of a thirty years' friendship, is undeniably
" hard." Mr. Sampson appears to think the essay
on Clough, another old friend of Bagehofs, even
harder, and perhaps he is right.
But after all, the object of criticism is presumably
not to extend sympathy, but to discover truth, or
at least to evolve just opinions. The question is,
does Bagehot succeed in so doing? In my opinion
he does to an exceptional degree. The portraits of
Robinson and dough are entirely in accord with
the facts, and that of Robinson is surprisingly com-
plete. No doubt a warmer artist might have found
much more to express of what is good and lovable
in dough, and to omit this is certainly to neglect
a part of the truth, yet it must be remembered that
Bagehot wrote essays and not exhaustive mono-
graphs. Few could present more clearly the essence
of dough's mind and of his tragedy. Indeed,
Bagehot's hardness does not materially restrict his